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ABSTRACT 



A study undertaken in India on the diffusion of 
innovations compared 108 villages on factors which affect adoption of 
agricultural innovations, and then made comparisons of the adoption 
behavior of 680 Indian farmers. The third phase of the project 
compared the effectiveness of radio farm forums and adult literacy 
classes for communicating information. The two villages using radio 
farm forums showed significantly more progress then either the two 
villages with literacy classes or the two control villages. There was 
some tendency for literacy villages to show more progress than 
control villages, but differences were usually not statistically 
significant. It was concluded that a well-run radio farm forum should 
result in rather immediate accelerated development, and that literacy 
programs should be considered either as a long-term investment in 
development or as a social welfare measure. (MF) 
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PREFACE 



r T"'HIS is the third Indian report of the Diffusion of 

Innovations project which was undertaken in 
collaboration with Michigan State University. The 
first report was based on an analysis of 108 villages and 
was published by the National Institute of Community 
Development in March, 1968, under the title, Agri- 
cultural Innovations in Indian Villages. The second report, 
entitled Agricultural Innovation Among Indian Farmers is 
being published simultaneously with this report by the 
NICD, and is based on an analysis of 680 Indian 
farmers and also investigates patterns of diffusion of 
agricultural innovations. 

This third report takes advantage of a previous 
study, done in collaboration with UNESCO and 
Michigan State University, to measure the continuing 
results of communication treatments designed to promote 
adoption of innova tions. The previous study was reported 
in August, 1967, NICD preliminary report, The Impact 
of Communications on Rural Development in India. 

Data for the follow-up survey, undertaken by the 
Diffusion of Innovations project, were gathered in 
Lucknow in September and October of 1967. Project 
directors were F. C. Fliegel, P. Roy, L. K. Sen and 
J. E. Kivlin. J. M. Kapoor supervised the field team, 
consisting of P. M. Shingi, B. R. Patil, V. K. Surkar, 
S. K. Shelar and G. S. Sekhon. Data for this report 
were processed at the Computer Centre of the Pro- 
gramme Evaluation Organization, Planning Com- 
mission, New Delhi. 

National Institute of George Jacob 

Community Development, Hyderabad. Dean 

April 4, 1968. . 
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COMMUNICATION IN INDIA 
Experiments In Introducing Change 

INTRODUCTION 

A LL attempts at communication are in a sense 
experimental. Whether messages get through and 
impart the intended meaning is always somewhat 
uncertain. This is particularly true of experiments in 
introducing change. People often resist change, for 
it may clash with personal and societal values and 
interests. The study which we report here is part of a 
communication experiment which tried to induce 
adoption of modern agricultural, health and family 
planning practices. Our study evaluates the continuing 
effects of two communication treatments, radio farm 
forums and literacy training classes. Our data will 
show that knowledge about the practices spreads rather 
quickly. Adoption, however, has been slow and at low 
levels. It seems obvious that only rarely is there an 
easy or quick solution to problems of development. 
As Millikan and Hapgood point out in the title of their 
book on the dilemma of agriculture in developing 
nations, there is Wo Easy Harvest .' Nevertheless, we 
will show that some progress was made and we will 
show clear-cut differences in effectiveness of the com- 
munication treatments which were used. 

1. M. F. Millikan and D. Hapgood. No Easy ffarvest . Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 19G7. ” 
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BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

THE 1964 AND 1966 SURVEYS 

The study on which our report is based is a follow- 
up of part of a two-nation comparative study initiated 
in 1964 by UNESCO, Michigan State University, the 
National Institute of Community Development (NICD) 
of India and the Programa Inter-americano de In- 
formacion Popular of Costa Rica. The objectives of 
this study in both Costa Rica and India were: (1) to 
determine the impact of different means of communi- 
cation on the spread of agricultural, health and family 
planning practices; (2) to determine the factors affecting 
the acceptance of innovations ; and (3) to describe the 
total process of diffusion of innovations. Our report 
deals only with the Indian data and focuses on the first 
objective, that of evaluating the effectiveness of com- 
munication treatments. 

The location of the site for the study in India was 
near the city of Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh, mainly because 
of the proximity of facilities for conducting the com- 
munication treatments. Literacy House, an adult 
literacy training center, is located there and was 
willing to co-operate with .the project in the literacy 
classes treatment. It was also possible to secure the 
co-operation of the All-India Radio outlet in Lucknow 
for the treatment of the radio farm forums. Additionally, 
competent research investigators who knew the local 
language were available as Lucknow University has 
large departments of Anthropology, Sociology and 
Social Work. 

Villages were selected from a pool of 24 similar 
villages near Lucknow on the basis of available statistical 
data, so as to make them as alike as possible. Factors 
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such as per cent of off-farm employment, proximity to 
the city of Lucknow, and amount of cultivable land were 
considered. Three villages were re-selected when it 
was found that they would be inaccessible during the 
rainy season but otherwise the statistically selected 
sample was retained. 

In 1964, a benchmark survey was made of the 
study villages to establish the level of knowledge, trial 
and adoption of selected agricultural, health and family 
planning practices. Information was also obtained on 
variables usually associated with adoption. Then, in 
1965, an experiment was conducted in which the com- 
munication treatments of literacy classes and radio 
farm forums were applied to two pairs of villages but 
not to a third pair on which benchmark data were also 
obtained. 2 In 1966, a re-survey was made of the same 
respondents to examine the effects of the treatments on 
various factors, especially the knowledge, trial and 
adoption of the selected practices. The details of this 
sampling and selection are given elsewhere and will 
only briefly be summarized here. 3 The selection of 
villages and respondents from 1964 to 1966, of course, 
set the limits for our rc-survey in 1967. 

The communication treatments were started in 
February, 1965, and continued for about a year. We 
will discuss each treatment briefly to indicate how it 
was used to stimulate interest in using new practices. 

2. A third communication treatment, ‘animation’, was also applied to two 
villages. Animation is a method of intensified oral communication on 
rural development designed to develop local leadership. Although this 
communication training method has had considerable success in India 
and elsewhere, differences in adoption of practices between the animation 
experimental villages and the control villages were so slight as measured 
in 1966 that the animation villages were dropped from the 1967 
rc-survey. 

3. This description of the 1 964 and 1966 surveys is largely taken from P. Roy, 
The Impact of Communications on Rural Development in India, Hyderabad: 
National Institute of Community Development, 1967. (Mimco]. 
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RADIO FARM FORUMS AS A COMMUNICATION 
TREATMENT 

Radio farm forums were introduced by the All- 
India Radio network in 1949 as a means of enhancing 
the informational and motivational values of radio- 
listening. A forum consists of from 10 to 20 villagers 
who gather together to listen to programs about farm 
problems. They elect a secretary who keeps minutes 
of the discussions of the meetings which follow the 
broadcast. A rotating chairman who leads the dis- 
cussions is elected for each broadcast. Requests for 
additional information or about adaptations of recom- 
mendations to local conditions may be sent to the radio 
station. Hired action leaders are also used. These 
guide discussions, if necessary, and give advice on 
putting the information to use. For example, if a 
farmer had losses from rats he would be encouraged to 
obtain poison and told how to use it in his own storage 
shed. 

There was one radio farm forum in each of the 
two radio-treatment villages. One had nine members 
and the other had 14 members. Each forum was 
provided with a transistorized radio set and members 
listened to about 100 half-hour talks, which focussed 
on improved agricultural and health practices. Weather 
forecasts and other farm information were usually 
incorporated into the programs. The broadcast schedule 
was designed to try to match seasonal variations in 
farm work. Some talks were repeated for emphasis. 
For example, talks on the modern plow and on fertilizer 
usage were given before both the rabi (winter) and 
khariff (rainy) planting seasons. Complicated practices 
like Japanese method of paddy cultivation were discussed 
in sub-topics to take up the separate practices which 
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were part of the whole recommendation of this method 
of cultivation. In all, the talks provided a maximum 
of about 50 hours of exposure to radio and about 100 
opportunities to participate in or listen to radio farm 
forum discussions. 4 

Attendance varied considerably, from 30 to 90 per 
cent, with some members being chronically absent and 
attendance generally dropping during busy work 
seasons. Many people who were not members of the 
radio forums attended various broadcasts and, of 
course, this was one of the intents of the programs. It 
was intended to obtain a ‘two-step flow of information’ 
from radio to opinion leaders and innovators who 
attended the forums, and then from these to the larger 
population of cultivators in the village. Thus there 
were ‘primary’ audiences of listeners and ‘secondary’ 
audiences of cultivators who had the information passed 
on to them. Analyses of these two audiences are part 
of the report on the 1964 and 1966 data. 5 It was 
largely this passing on of new information and the 
consequent changing of social and cultural values 
which, it is inferred, resulted in the differences observed 
in 1967 between the experimental and control villages. 
These differences are reported in our present study. 

An example of how social and cultural factors were 
altered through the advocacy in a radio forum of a 
new practice is that of rat poison. Cultivators were 
generally familiar with the idea of rat poison but few 
would use it openly because its use involved the killing 
of a living being. Such killing was felt to be proscribed 
by caste and religion. Even though some cultivators 
were using rat poison themselves, they openly dis- 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid,, pp. 35-38. 
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couraged its use by others for social reasons. This 
problem was especially acute in a village with a large 
number of chamars (a caste near the bottom of the 
Hindu social ladder) who were trying to raise their 
status by rigorous emulation of upper castes. In this 
village, the rat problem became acute as a result of 
following the proscription against their killing. The 
first radio program and discussion on rat poison was not 
very effective because the matter was considered too 
delicate to discuss publicly. A later talk gave additional 
information and vividly called attention to the losses 
incurred as a result of rats. Listeners became more 
interested then and, in subsequent discussions, it was 
decided that use of rat poison was not such a serious 
violation of caste or religious prescription and could 
be adopted. In fact, knowledge and adoption of rat 
poison reached such high levels by 1966 that the 
practice no longer discriminated satisfactorily among 
respondents and was dropped in the 1964-66 com- 
parisons. 

LITERACY CLASSES AS A COMMUNICATION 
TREATMENT 

Like the radio farm forums, literacy classes were 
used as a vehicle for diffusing information about 
improved practices and for promoting their adoption. 
Unlike the radio forums, the literacy classes had a major 
separate goal, that of teaching people to read and 
write. The 1961 Census of India shows a literate 
population of only 24 to 34 per cent for men and 
13 per cent for women. For several reasons, only 
male literacy classes were started. Women do not 
play as important a role as men in agricultural decision- 
making; it is more difficult to recruit women teachers 
and organize a sustained women’s literacy class; partici- 
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pation in the radio farm forums, as expected, was 
exclusively confined to males and there was only 
rarely a female listener of the programs. 6 As our chief 
purpose was to compare communication treatments on 
as equal a basis as possible, only male literacy classes 
were started. 

The literacy experiment was organized in co- 
ordination with Literacy House, an adult literacy 
training center in the city of Lucknow. The program 
involved both literate and illiterate men. For literates, 
reading forums were organized and village libraries 
were established. For illiterates, literacy classes were 
started. At the end of these classes, when reading 
proficiency had been obtained, the groups were con- 
verted into reading forums. The literacy material 
consisted largely of description and advocacy of agri- 
cultural, health and family planning practices. It was 
expected that constant reference to the practices in the 
literacy classes and reading forums would promote 
adoption of the practices. Pamphlets designed to 
promote improved practices were mostly written es- 
pecially for project use by Literacy House staff. In all, 
15 pamphlets were published with such titles as 
‘Increase wheat yields with improved seed’ and ‘Rat — - 
an enemy of crops’ (English translations). 

Two classes of 25 participants each, met in one of 
the literacy treatment villages and one class of 35 
members met in the other village. The classes met for 
about a year, for two-and-a-half hours daily, six days 
a week, from 8.00 to 10.30 p.m. Hindi Devnagari 

G. Women do listen to the radio when it is available, but not as often as men. 
In a previous study we found that* of 680 male cultivators, two-thirds 
reported that their family did no radio-listening while less than one-quarter 
of the cultivators themselves reported that they did not listen to the radio. 
Sec I\ Roy, F. C. Flicgcl, J. E. Kivlin and L. K. Sen, Agricultural Innovation 
among Indian Farmers, Hyderabad: National Institute of Community 

Development, May, 1908. 
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script was used. Participants were relatively young, 
ranging from 15 to 45, and were from widely different 
castes. Attendance varied from 30 to 100 per cent. 

An important part of the literacy classes communi- 
cation treatment was the reading forum discussions. 
As in the radio farm forum, these consisted of discussions 
of the material on improved practices which was being 
used in the literacy classes or read in the reading forum 
by the more advanced readers. Each forum had a 
rotating group-leader whose duty it was to guide the 
group oa the selected subject. As in the radio forums, 
an attempt was made to introduce the various inno- 
vations in a timely manner and an action worker was 
on hand at times to also guide discussions and to promote 
adoption of the innovations. There were about 50 
reading forum discussions held in each literacy treat- 
ment village. 

THE 'NO TREATMENT’ CONTROL VILLAGES 

The two control villages were not subjected to 
any special communication treatment. Like the experi- 
mental villages, however, they received routine attention 
from community development block headquarters and 
from other government agencies. It is possible that 
the experimental villages received some additional 
attention from government officials as a function of 
being singled out for the communication treatments, 
but this was not noticeable. In any case, we could 
not hope to conduct our experiments in a social vacuum. 
Comparisons of relative positions on various factors 
among the experimental and control villages will show 
that the three sets of villages did not differ very much in 
1964 when the benchmark survey was taken. Like the 
experimental villages, the control villages were selected 




